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sem men die plaats Berseba, want die beiden hebben 16 male van de hemel tot Abraham en verde: lk pweer by 
har gezworen. Toen zi te Berseba het verbond geslo- Mijzelf, luidt het woord des Hrren: omdat a, lt ve. 
n hadden, gingen Abimelech en zijn legeroverste Pi- daan hebt, en uw z0on, uw enige, Mij niet onthouden 
hol heen, en keerden naar het land der Filistijnen terug. 17 hebt, zal Tk u rijkelyk zegenen, en uw nageslacht zeet 


(Abraham) plantte te Berseba een tamarisk, en riep talrivkk maken, als de sterren des hemels en als het zand 
ar de naam van de Here, de eeuwige God, aan. En aan de oever der zee, en uw nageslacht zal de . Zi 


‘braham vertoefde vele dagen als vreemdeli ling in het ig ner vaanden in bezit nemen. En met uw nageslacht zuilien 
end der Filistynen. alle volken der aarde gevegend worden, omdat gy) naar 


19 mijn stem gehoord hebt. Toen keerde Abraham tcrug 
Abrahams geloof op de proef gesteld 22: 1-19 tot zijn Knechten, en zi) gingen tezamen op weg naar 
, Berseba, en Abraham woonde te Berseba, 
Hierna gebeurde het, dat God Abraham op de proef 
telde. Hij zeide tot hem: Abraham, en deze zeide: Hier dD 
on ik. En Hij zeide: Neem toch uw zoon, uw enige, die : 
ij liefhebt, Isaak, en ga naar het land Moria, en offer 20 Hierna werd aan Abraham bericht: Zie, ook Milka 
em daar tot een brandoffer op een der bergen, die Ik u 21 heeft Nahor, uw broeder, zonen gebaard: “jn eerstge- 
men zal. Toen stond Abraham des morgens vroeg borene Uz, diens broeder Buz, en Kemuél, de vader van 


e zanen van Milka 22: 2)-24 


», zadelde zijn ezel, en nam twee van zijn knechten met 22 23, Aram, en Chesed. Hazo, Pildas, Jidlaf en Bethuél. En 
ch, benevens zijn zoon Isaak; hi kKloofde hout voor Bethuél verwekte Rebekka. Deze acht heeft Milka Na- 
brandofler, begaf zich op weg en ging naar de plaats. 24 hor, de broeder van Abraham, gebaard. En ook zijn bu- 
God hem genoemd had. Toen Abraham op de derde vrouw, wier naam was Reiima, baarde (zonen), Tebah, 
zijn ogen opsloeg, zag hy die plaats in de verte. En Gaham, Tahas en Madcha. 
braham zeide tot zijn knechten: Blyft gi) hier met de 
|, terwijl ik en de jongen daarginds heengaan; wan- ht Sora’s dood en beerafenis 231-20 
rwe hebben aangebeden, zullen wi tot u terugkeren, o 
een nam Abraham het hout voor het brandoffer, legde + En Sara leefde honderd zevenentwintig jaar, dit waren 
op zijn zoon Isaak, en nam vuur en cen mes met aich 2 de jaren van Sara’s leven, En Sara stierf te Kirjath-Arba, 
de. Zo gingen die beiden tezamen. Toen sprak Isaak dat is Hebron, in het land Kanaiin, en Abraham ging 
ijn vader Abraham en zeide: Mijn vader, en deze naar binnen om over Sara te weeklagen en haar te be- 
e- Hier ben ik, mijn zoon. En hy zeide: Hier is het ; wenen. Toen stond Abraham op, ging heen van zijn 
ren het hout, maar waar is het lam ten brandofler? 4 dode, en sprak tot de Hethieten: Een vreemdeling en 
Abraham zeide: God zal Zichzelf voorzien van een bijwoner ben ik bij u, geeft mij een eigen grafstede bij u. 
| ten brandoffer, mijn zoon. Zo gingen die beiden 5 opdat ik aol Sods moge . en begraven. Toen 


antwoordden de Hethieten Abraham en zeiden tot hem: 


sn zij aan de plaats die God hem genoemd t 
en waren, bouwde Abraham daar een altaay 
het hout, bond zijn zoon Isaak en legde hem | 
aar boven op het hout. Daarop strekte Abrah On the occasion of its jubilee some years ago the 
nd uit en nam het mes om zijn zoon te slachtet Nederlandsch Bijbelgenootschap published this Bible 
Engel des HEREN riep tot hem van de hemel © illustrated by Mart Kempers. It also publishes a series ° 
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Eo wanae weet Ik, dat gij godvrezend zijt tells us’’ for the mentally handicapped illustrated by 
zoon, uw enige, Mij niet hebt onthouden. Toe Kees de Kort. 


Abraham zijn ogen op en daar zag hi een ran 
ich, met zijn horens verward in het struikge) 
ibraham ging en nam de ram en offerde hem ter 


fier in plaats van zijn zoon. En Abraham noenmia var Oc Pictinerei, var anerr we we pee 

laats: De Here zal erin voorzien; waarom nog heden 11 ingingen: Neen, mijn heer, luister naar my; - het veld 
gezegd wordt: Op de berg des HEREN zal erin voorzien geef ik u en de spelonk aldaar geef ik u; in tegenwoor- 
worden. Toen riep de Engel des HEREN ten tweeden digheid van mijn volksgenoten geef ik het u; begraa! 


setting the scene 


So much is said about the Dutch and what is happening 
in their churches that we decided we should try and tell 
some of the stories. There are many sides to each one, 
and we have tried to capture a little of the feelings which 
sometimes run so high. But so much is happening and so 
much is felt so deeply, that this issue of RISK can only 
scratch the surface. It is also a lucky chance that at the 
time we are sending this issue to the printer we have the 
news that Albert van den Heuvel, who launched RISK 
in his days at the Youth Department, has been elected 
General Secretary of the Hervormde Church of the 
Netherlands. Therefore RISK can salute him with this 
issue on the Dutch churches. 


We invited a stranger to Holland to set the scene. John 
Coleman is an American Jesuit working in the Department 
of Sociology of the University of California in Berkeley. 
He has been studying in Amsterdam since May 1971 
getting some insights into the changes which have taken 
place in the Roman Catholic community over the last 

few years. He has written Sociology, An Introduction 
(Bruce-MacMillan, 1967) and Faith in the Face of Doubt 
(Paulist-Newman, 1969). 


Every generalization is risky. Presuming we want to live 
dangerously, we can venture two general images and two 
propositions about Dutch society. The two images are, 
first, a picture of three separate pillars, supporting a 
common arch and, secondly, a large circle, containing 

a multitude of small, closed circles. The propositions read: 
Holland is a nation in search of a national identity; 

and In the Netherlands, he who raises a question to the 
symbolic or ideological level gets his fingers burnt! 

A brief look at these images and propositions can yield 
volumes for understanding current changes, unrest and 
redirection in Dutch society. 


Separate Pillars 


Until quite recently, the Netherlands looked like an 
alliance of separately organized, relatively equal 
ideological blocs — if you like, separate nations within 
one common land. In the late 19th century a group of | 
orthodox neo-Calvinists, representing the economically 
disprivileged “‘little fellow’, seceded from the Dutch 


Reformed Church. Believing that ‘“‘in isolation lies our strength’, they 
proceeded to form their own political party, newspaper network and 
church. In the political arena they fought for their own, state subsidized 
system of schools with the bible. Their slogan, “sovereignty in our own 
circle”, claimed that the Calvinist doctrine of the sovereignty of God 
necessitated separate, sovereign areas of social life, outside the over- 
arching control of the state. Secondly, the sovereignty of God militated | 
against a generally neutral or secular public life. 


Soon after these Gereformerden “‘little fellows’ began to organize, a 
second economic minority, the Roman Catholics, followed their 
example of building a separately organized ideological bloc. Finally, at 
the turn of the century, that part of the working class which had turned 
from the churches toward socialism followed suit. 


In our own century until the mid 1960’s this pattern of dividing Dutch 
society into separate, tightly organized, ideological blocs, each with its 
own school system, media network of newspapers and broadcasting 
companies, political parties, labor unions etc., grew apace. There was a 
minimum sharing of one: another’s bed or board. Almost no area of 
public life lacked its competing Catholic, Protestant and socialist 
organizations. If you can imagine the need for a separate “Roman 
Catholic Organization for Goat Breeders” you will have a picture of the 
extent to which the process of ideological empire building reached. 


Two main factors kept the society together and the ideological camps 
from reaching for one another’s throats. First, none of the ideological 
blocs was — or ever could be — a clear numerical majority. Only coali- 
tions between the blocs allowed any progress. Luckily, the coalitions 
shifted, at one time including Catholics and Protestants and, at another, 
Catholics and socialists, so that no partner in the society need fear 
permanent exclusion. Secondly, to return to our image, while each 
pillar or ideological bloc was jealous of its separate independence, the 
metaphor suggested that each was integrally necessary as a support for 
the common arch which they held up: Dutch society. In practice, this 
entailed two things. First, a rule of tolerance admitted the right of 
other ideological groups to existence and public organization. Secondly, 
the need for continuing government led to common sense cooperation 
and compromise at the top by the élite decision makers in the 
competing Catholic, Protestant and socialist political parties, labor 
unions, school systems, etc.. Government moneys, like seats in the 
parliament, were allotted according to a strict rule of proportional 
representation to each of the blocs. 


Of course, the ideology of apartness was a theory to justify a strategy 
for economic and social emancipation of disprivileged groups. When 
that emancipation had been achieved in post-war Holland, the strategy 


would lose much of its meaning and justification. On the other hand, 
the separate pillar strategy exacted a high price on the members of the 
individual blocs. The open and free society meant freedom for the 
group more than for the individual. In particular, each bloc was 
highly authoritarian in its social control mechanisms and measures for 
maintaining the necessary internal unity. Perhaps no bloc was so 
internally unified as the Roman Catholic “nation”? within Dutch 
society. The key struggle in Dutch society in the late 1960’s — the 
struggle to achieve participatory democracy in the churches, universities 
and military — is best understood as a reaction against the inherent 
authoritarianism and élitism in traditional Dutch society, an 
authoritarianism and élitism by no means dead. 


Smaller Circles Within a Larger Circle 


To a foreigner first learning Dutch, two Dutch words seem much 
overused: kring and gezelligheid. Both tell us a great deal about the 
society. The first word means “‘circle” as in the expression, “‘in our 
circle we do it this way’. Dutch social life is centered around the 
primary units of the family — almost all national holidays are family 
feasts, including the typically Dutch and charming St. Nicholaus feast — 
and the warm circle of close friends. Having failed to achieve an effective 
unified “‘public” life through neutral institutions supported by all 
persuasions, the Dutch tend to find support and personal meaning in 
the warm circle of the family and intimate friends. 


Gezelligheid is untranslatable. It means something like snug and cosy, 
conjuring up the image of a familiar surrounding, close friends and good 
food and drink. It might be tendentious if we overstate the point but 
the word also captures something of the reverse side of snug and cosy: 
smug and closed. Within his own circle the Dutchman can let his hair 
down, although not too much! In relations outside the closed, primary 
world the Dutch maintain a code of polite reserve. The adjective is as 
important as the noun. The Dutch are friendly and gracious in their 
dealings with one another. Behind the politeness, however, lies a defin- 
ite deference and reserve, an almost calcuted set of limits. 


Two prime Dutch virtues should be understood in this context: honesty 
and tolerance. Honesty is the most important publicly valued Dutch 
virtue. The good Dutchman is praised because of his honesty in speech 
and deed. Like all national virtues, Dutch honesty is situated within a 
social context. While one must be honest, he must avoid becoming too 
straightforward, risking an exposure of the code of polite reserve, 
treading on delicate issues or questioning the accepted rules. I read the 
Provo and Kabouter counter-culture revolts in the late 1960's as ironic 
attempts at unmasking this element of dishonesty behind the Dutch 
virtue of honesty. 


Like honesty, Dutch tolerance has a social situation, and limits. An 
important two volume sociological study of Dutch attitudes toward 
homosexuality — in Holland, homosexuals are more openly visible than 
in most western societies — showed that the degree of tolerance and 
sympathy for homosexuals was directly proportionate to the extent to 
which they were perceived as abiding by the rules of polite reserve, 
contenting themselves with remaining within their own, publicly 
recognized, circle. In sum, Dutch tolerance is better seen as a rule of 
social structure than as a general personality trait. Tolerance, resting 
upon the images of the pillars and the circles, means in Holland that 
every group has a legitimate right to public existence and organization 
so long as it keeps its place within its circle. 


Holland is a Nation in Search of National Identity 


This proposition is not intended in a derogatory way. As individuals, 
the Dutch contain their fair share of people who are warm, generous, 
open, purposeful, industrious and fun. The word to watch in the propo- 
sition is nation. The Netherlands lacks a conspicuous national ideology 
or identity. It is not a state — like America, France, Israel, Japan or 
Ireland, to enumerate a few — which claims to embody an idea. Within 
the yearly cycle there are no truly national feasts, if we except the 
quietly celebrated Queen’s birthday. While each ideological bloc has its 
own set of heroes, there are few national heroes, certainly not within 
the last two centuries. A comparison of the number of enduring national 
figures in the Madame Tussaud Museum in London with those in 
Amsterdam will substantiate the point. For the End-Examination after 
secondary education, questions about national history are limited to 
topics in current and recent history, thus avoiding the thorny question 
of differing religious accounts of the rise and development of the Dutch 
nation through the end of the 19th century. 


Lacking a specific national consciousness or sense of the special role of 
its people in the world of nations, the Dutch are spared the often 
arrogant temptation of other nations to impose “their” idea on 
unwilling others. On the other hand, Dutch society faces a certain 
diffusion of purpose and loss of concentrated energy. To a foreigner, it 
often seems a rather monotonous, uncharismatic society where it is 
difficult to try anything truly new. One senses, especially in the young 
student generation, a sense of powerlessness in this small nation to 
effect changes in world affairs or, significantly, even within internal 
Dutch politics. The political system remains an élite system of ideological 
parties, while the ruling government is always a post-election patchwork 
of compromises and multiple coalitions which leaves one wondering 
who is finally responsible for political decision. Further, the government 
is formed by élites behind closed doors. The rise of para-political action 


groups in the late 1960’s — not, as yet, very successful in gaining key 
links to the center of political decision making — is one attempt to 
penetrate and change the élitist political system. The Dutch student 
revolts beginning in 1968, unlike their counterparts in America or 
France, are much more interested in student participatory democracy 
within the circle of the university than using the university as a forum 
for political criticism and change in the wider society. 


We must not think the Dutch lack patriotism. Indeed, a Dutchman 
seems every bit as chauvinistic as any one else. His patriotism, however, 
lacks articulate content and, most important, any element of national 
vocation. Recent leftist movements toward Dutch neutrality and a 
highly visible concern for underdeveloped nations might suggest that 
Dutch energies could catalyze around the interesting — and for the 
world, hopeful — identity of Holland as spokesman in the west for the 
rights of the developing nations. No one really doubts, however, that 
Dutch commercial interests will, as always, win control, retaining the 
alliance with N.A.T.O. and the common market principles of western 
political hegemony. Without pressing the point too far, I would suggest 
that Dutch internationalism and blunt critique of others may function, 
like Marx’s opium, as a useful filter, diffusing energies from focussing 
on such real Dutch problems as continuing class inequalities, 
discrimination against guest workers and Surinam blacks and the 
terrible flatness of life in a welfare state. 


I see the various ecumenical and political “breakthroughs” in Dutch 
society in the 1960’s as initial attempts to find a common identity and 
purpose within the Netherlands beyond the separating political and 
ideological blocs. The almost exaggerated enthusiam for the theology 
of secularization in some circles in Holland may be only possible for a 
people who has only experienced ‘secular’ society from the distance of 
safe confessional enclaves. 


It provides, nevertheless, the blueprint for the confessional blocs for a 
national task which the Dutch are only beginning: the construction of a 
genuinely unified Dutch society. The task will take longer than the ini- 
tial enthusiasts predicted. Here again, Dutch enthusiasm must be seen 
against a rapid thaw after years of icy ecumenical relations, even on the 
practical level. The Dutch are learning that it takes more than initial 
enthusiasm to build — almost from scratch — genuine unities. Further, 
the fact that every significant step forward between the churches has 
led to increased and particularly intense polarization within the 
churches may only indicate how deep the ideological divisions still run. 


In Holland, He Who Raises a Question to the Symbolic Level Gets His 
Fingers Burnt! 


The genius of Dutch political and social life has been the Dutchman’s 
ability to combine ideological apartness with practical compromise. The 


Dutch are, however, peculiarly vulnerable when ideology or symbolic 
difference raises its head in public life. It is in periods of crisis, 
sometimes, that one sees best the underlying structure of a country. 
Lacking effective national symbols, when a public question gets raised 
to the symbolic or ideological level in Dutch society, the Dutch have 
few rules for solving the crisis. They have little tolerance for or weapons 
to deal with intensely emotional symbolic issues, except withdrawal 
into separate, warmly supporting, camps. Almost every major cabinet 
crisis in Dutch politics since the end of World War II has involved a 
violation of the practical rule of avoiding hot symbolic issues. The 
intensity of the symbolic conflict over the marriage of Princess Irene to 
a Spanish Catholic prince (1964), the attempt to redistribute television 
time on a neutral, non-confessional basis (1965) or the granting of 
pardon to three German war criminals (1972) show rather clearly how 
much difficulty the Dutchman finds in confronting symbolic differences 
head on. I think it would be a mistake to overlook this factor when 
viewing the current symbolic polarization within the churches in 
Holland. 


Prognosis for the Future 


There is no reason for panic or alarm about developments within Dutch 
society. One should expect neither revolutions nor schisms. Further, 
Holland shares many of her problems with other advanced societies. 
One can argue that she solves her problems as efficiently as any other 
nation. On the other hand, seeing Dutch developments within their 
context goes a long way toward de-mythologizing their international 
significance or export value. The Dutch argue, correctly, that they are 
trying to find solutions to their own real problems. Pragmatic Dutch 
good sense will find ways to keep its society running smoothly as it has 
for several centuries. For a solution to the latent, or, often, open 
polarizations both within general Dutch society and, more particularly, 
the churches the task still remains: finding ways of articulating 
commonly accepted procedures and substantive areas of consensus. 
Without some minimum of such substantive consensus, a minimal 
agreement on shared identities, | am afraid that the chances are good 
that the Dutch will fall back on a culture pattern which has worked for 
them for so long in which pluriformity in ideas has almost always meant 
division and apartness in organization. 
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In March we brought together five people in Amsterdam to talk amongst 
themselves of the church situation in Holland. With any group of people 
meeting for the first time the results can be unpredictable. Here the 

theme quickly became the polarization which is so much discussed by 
Dutch churchmen at the moment. And the starting point was the then 
recent decision of the Synod of the Gereformeerde Kerken not to support 
the World Council of Churches’ grants to liberation movements in 
Southern Africa. While other matters came up, the central theme remained 
on how Christians respond to the social and political issues of our time. 


Taking part in this discussion were Dr. R.J. van der Veen, General 
Secretary of the Netherlands Missionary Council and formerly a student 
pastor at the Technical University, Delft; Harry Haas, a Catholic priest 
now working in adult education and formerly a student pastor in 
Germany and Holland and author of ‘“‘Celebrations” (Sheed & Ward); 
Ms Veronika Berkhof de Lange of Leiden who had recently visited 
South Africa and has appeared in some programmes on Dutch television; 
Dr. G.A. Blaauw, Professor of Mathematics of the Technical University 
of Enschede, involved with the International Fellowship of Evangelical 
Students and Mr. E. du Plessis, born in South Africa and now working 
in sociology at Leiden, and associated with the Afrika-Studiecentrum 
since 1970. 


The discussion was recorded at the pastoral centre OZ 100 in the red- 
light district of Amsterdam. Mrs Boitens and the small in ternational 
community which make up the staff of the centre kindly welcomed the 
group. The pastoral centre cares for dockworkers, seamen, drug addicts, 
prostitutes, foreign workers and many other visitors at the centre. For 
any visitor to Amsterdam it is well worth seeking out, and, especially, 
the little restaurant, Cana, which the Centre also runs. 


With thanks to all who took part and to the community of OZ 100, Achterburgwal 
100, Amsterdam, RISK gives you this discussion in Amsterdam. 


van der Veen Recently, one of the major protestant churches in 
Holland, the Gereformeerde Kerk, took a position at its synod on the 
Programme to Combat Racism. It voted against participating in the 
Programme. Now the question for me is why did they reach that 
decision? From my point of view they were not properly equipped to 
take it. From the perspective of the Netherlands they lost sight of the 
post-Sharpeville outlook of Southern Africa. Taking that perspective 


amsterdam 


one realizes that for years and years the Africans tried to solve their 
problems on a non-violent basis, but that possibility was shot away for 
them by the police at Sharpeville, as well as by the military in’ 
Mozambique and Angola. For this Dutch Synod that perspective was 
lost. The voice of the All Africa Conference of Churches, the voice of 
the organizations for oppressed Africans, these voices were not heard 
in the report to the Synod. And if you set such a trap for a Synod, 
then it will fall into it. 


Blaauw Well, I'ma layman, so my reaction may be rather crude, but 
frankly I hardly read these reports about synods in the papers: it’s not 
that I don’t care — I care about South Africa very much, and having 
lived 15 years in the States, Iam an opponent of racial segregation and 
apartheid. But there are many “actions”’ that people can join in: I don’t 
feel very much about synods taking these actions. 


Berkhof de Lange I was there the day that decision was taken, but 

I was expecting it because the average age of the Synod is very old — 
and I know how difficult it is for old people to read all the information. 
And Iam sure that one reason for the decision was that members of 
the Synod did not have adequate information. The strong argument 
was on the need to keep dialogue going with the Dutch Reformed 
Church in South Africa, and that we were the ones to do this. They 
think they can really have dialogue; they are very naive. 


du Plessis That synod was influenced by a so-called expert who 
reduced the issues to ludicrous simplicity and, funnily enough, the 
opponents of apartheid, like yourself, with respect, Dr. van der Veen, 
did not point out how irrelevant were those remarks about Nigeria to 
the issue. 


Haas Now, lam froma different situation as a Catholic priest. We 
had an action in our region over a small ammunition factory established 
where the coal mines are closing down. It was a fairly successful action, 
started by youngsters in the village and supported by some from our 
theological school. We mobilized the press and television and finally got 
the thing stopped. We even got a resolution taken in the diocesan 
pastoral council that there should be a follow-up. Nothing much has 
happened since. And we were very naive about the impact on the 
village people: they did not know the name of the factory and wouldn't 
have cared less — in fact, they would have welcomed any factory. On 
the other hand there was the naivety of ti the pastoral council thinking a 
resolution will move people — the pastors did not support us (though 
they will pray about it) nor the people. The process in depth which 
should take place is not taking place. 


van der Veen The problem is complex. First of all, it is a problem of 
mobilizing the moral power of the grassroots in the member churches. 


It is people who matter. But they are often powerless in translating 

the Word of God into the complex structure of today ’s society. 

That’s one issue. The other thing is that we say a lot about mission 
being mission in six continents, that it is not just mission from the west 
or so-called Christian countries, to Africa, Asia and Latin America, _ 
Mission is better understood as mutual assistance of all parts of Christ's 
Church to help each other to be true and to be relevant in their service 
for Christ. But though we say this, we still practice mission as one-way 
traffic, and so we lose the contribution of the other parts of the church, 
and in particular, from those Christians who are the oppressed of this 
world. 

At the synod level we fail because we presume we can reach decisions 
without that contribution. Next, communication between the Synod 
and the grass-roots doesn’t work because we have an old autocratic 
structure and so our weakest spot is mobilizing ourselves for action. 
Grass-roots action is possible — in England there is a public call for 
support for the Programme to Combat Racism made by 16 leading 
Christians aimed at by-passing the powerless officials in their.old- 
fashioned structures. That is what we now try to do in the Netherlands 
to demonstrate that the synod decision does not have the support of 
the people. 


du Plessis But aren’t the conservatives stronger in the churches, and 
so all you will get is an acute polarization? 


van der Veen The real polarization in the world to-day is between the 
whites and the non-whites. If you build a bridge between them you 
must go through some polarization in Europe and the States. lam 
willing to take the risk of minor polarization in the Netherlands for the 
sake of better understanding between the whites and the non-whites. 

So let us deal with polarization effectively. The real threat was 
beautifully explained by James Baldwin in a television programme 
when he said “I don’t trust you whites any longer!” There is the real 
threat to world community. And he is speaking for millions. | am 
therefore willing to fight with you in order to be part of a wider trusting 
community. For me this is a good crisis we have in order to make a step 
into the future. | 


Berkhof de Lange What do you mean “fight with you’’? There is one 
part of the church that wants to fight racism in the world and another 
part which won’t see racism or just thinks — ‘well, I’m no racist’ — I 
find soon enough there is a point where I don't want to work with 
those people, nor fight them, I just decide to work outside the church. 
I would rather find real allies to fight with against racism in the world. 


van der Veen But why should you leave the church? You aren t 
refused there, in its organizational life? If you have the full spiritual 


freedom to work according to your conviction then there is real 
possibility. And if I’m honest and see myself 15 years ago and now, 
then there is a big change. I don’t think it would be fair to forget the 
possibility of change and renewal and conversion in the church 
community that is criticized now. 

Berkhof de Lange But it can be a waste of time. 


van der Veen’ Well, as soon as it really is a waste of time, then you 
have to leave it. But education takes time and is tiring and frustrating, 
but I believe it will be fruitful in the long run. 


du Plessis The real problem of the synod is, as Veronika said, its 
naivety about dialogue. They believe they are the only ones who have 
contact with the white Afrikaans Christians in South Africa — but this 
idea of dialogue has its dangers. In 1968 and in March 1970 Afrikanner 
theologians came to Holland and influenced the Gereformeerde Kerk 
so much that they avoided an unambiguous condemnation of apartheid. 
After this last synod the South African Afrikaans papers proclaimed a 
victory. Yet now, in 1972, the Synod still clings to this myth of 
dialogue. But they understand by it a dialogue between white Dutch 
people and white South Africans. The real place for a dialogue is not 

in Holland between white people, but in South Africa between the 
oppressed and the oppressors. That was the dialogue the banned 
African National Congress aimed at, but which the white leadership, 
and church leadership, arrogantly refused. This is the myth about 
dialogue which has to be exploded, and about which I am very — 
pessimistic. The power group in the Reformed Churches still blindly 
cling to this belief in the necessity of a dialogue with their white 
Christian brothers in South Africa. 


Berkhof de Lange All their experience is with the white churchmen. 
When they think about South Africa it is a white South Africa — which 
they are willing to try and change alittle bit. They never even know 
the name of a black South African! 


Haas But.this can be extended to a world level. You know the Dutch 
Catholic community is very missionary minded. We have thousands of 
missionaries abroad with the same problem — about dialogue — because 
we are sure we are in an excellent position to know about Asia and 
Africa with our thousands of people there. But they all have white 
souls — and we end up being very bigotted and captured within our 
own system. Yet even worse, because it is very difficult to convert 
people who are so convinced of what they are doing, we then put up 
smokescreens which stop us Catholics from taking a strong stand on 
either. side. We make nice resolutions and think we are progressive when 
actually it is our own mission extension which lurks behing - 
smokescreen. 


Blaauw_ Yes, having lived in the United States I know too well the 
Dutch who are ready to solve the racial problem in America. You can 
see how Americans get irritated with a situation like that — and we 
should be wary not to become as bigotted ourselves. I personally feel 
the South African problem should be solved by South Africans — and 
we should do what we can to help them; sometimes by joining them, 
sometimes by having dialogue with them, but even tually the whole 
people of South Africa should solve their problem. We cannot do it for 
th em. : eer 


du Plessis | But Dutch people are also responsible for keeping the 
system intact in South Africa. If you consider trade relations, the vast 
investments by the Dutch Government and industrial firms in South 
Africa; the fact that in 1970 the deputy Prime Minister visited South 
Africa and returned with a very optimistic report, then one has a 
different problem. The real polarization is between black and white. 
And Iam convinced that by persisting in this naive idea of dialogue 
between white South Africans and white western so-called Christian 
people, all one does is testify to one’s solidarity with white racists in 
South Africa. And there is already a war of liberation in Mozambique 
and Angola — where Portugal as a NATO member uses NA TO weapons. 
There is already a racial war in which the Dutch are somewhat allies to 
the oppressors. A liberation struggle by the oppressed people of South 
Africa is also inevitable. But the Synod side to this is insignificant; it is 
the economic investment pattern of the West which matters. 


Blaauw So, J would come back to what van der Veen said. It is a 
matter for grass-roots work. I see people within the Church being 
grasped first of all by the Gospel of Christ, and then, seeing its impli- 
cations, getting a better understanding of what is right or wrong in 

their environment. For me this applies equally as well in South Africa — 
it is a matter of seeing the position and then taking action. 


van der Veen You permit me to debate that alittle? I think the task | 
of the church is in many aspects complementary to what should be done 
through industries or at the trade level. But the Word of God and the 
proclamation of the Kingdom of Christ is not just Gospel, it is also the 
righteousness of the Kingdom. And that should be expressed in a 
communal form of the Christian community. In that proclamation we 
have to touch the shape of institutionalized sin. For it is not good 
enough to preach liberation and forgiveness from individual sin; one 
has also to proclaim the possibility of freedom from collective, institu- 
tionalized sin. Once the church limits its proclamation of the 
righteousness of the Kingdom of God to the individual, then it 

reduces the authority of Christ. 


Blaauw But where does the synod fit into that? To what extent does 
it represent Christians — I mean more than formally ? 
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van der Veen Certainly, I hope the Christian community has more 
ways of expressing its conviction than the old and somewhat outdated 
form of synods. And in the many ways in which the presence of 
Christ's people is found in society, you cannot limit yourself to synods. 
Therefore we look at other words and deeds — all kind of action groups; 
_ the daily Christian newspaper Trouw; Christian broadcasting programmes 
and other important public expressions of the Christian community 
other than synods. But, since the system remains, and since the World 
Council of Churches is still based on the somewhat old-fashioned 
structure of relating to these synods all over the world, we have to ask 
from this system that it stand for the full authority of Christ, by 
relating his authority to the problems where men are in need and men 
want to be liberated. 


Berkhof de Lange But the difficult issue is that men have different 
views about a problem. Who decides who has right on his side? 


Blaauw = This touches a problem I have with these action groups. We 
might want to see a group of Christians getting together for this or that 
action, either evangelism or some social action, because they feel driven 
by the gospel to do something as an expression of obedience to God. 
Now Luther's position was that he could not do anything else because 
he knew what God wanted of him. How sure are the action group people 
that God wants this of them? How well do they know the revelation 

of God in the bible? How deep is their fellowship with other believers? 
—— The other day I met a student who said to me: ‘You know, I 
shouldn't join that company because it is notorious in making pollution’, 
then, he said: ‘but you know, I will, because I’m married, we are 
expecting a baby and how do we take care of it.’ That, I think, is the 
difference to Luther — he faced equal, if not worse perils, but his 

trust in God was far more. —— I know how superficial this can seem, 

but certainly with a man like Luther there was this tremendous inner 
conviction. I believe, on a smaller scale, men take social action in a 
similar way. And the reason we find people paying little attention to 
synods or bishops is because they do not hear that quality of voice. 

It’s that element many people find missing in the Church today, 


Berkhof de Lange No, it’s not as easy as that. The South African 
white members of the Dutch Reformed Church are utterly convicted of 
righteousness — maybe I can never say God is on my side, but I’m 

sure God is not on their side! 


van der Veen [It is a matter of faith, but it is also a matter of the 
mechanics of change. Many good, willing people have no way to express 
their conviction and willingness to suffer. So they cry out against synods 
or councils or bishops, but still don’t know how to come to grips with 
the problem. The sociological dimension is weak even if the faith is 


strong. Synod’s are mistrusted because people don’t feel there is any 
strong conviction, but I believe the mistrust goes deeper — because 
people don’t feel the synod speaks words which are serious to the point 
of suffering for them. 


Haas Jam not too well versed in these things as I have been out of the 
country and Iam not so much interested in these things. Once I was sent 
a document on church and mission (that’s my proper field) and I sent it 
_back. I read it three times, but I could not understand what they were 
talking about. And I think this is one of the reasons why all this so- 
called “renewal” has little impact on the people. You touched the right 
point when you said that the words don’t involve suffering. On the 
contrary, people seem to be happy with the words they have drafted. 
—— You know, we have had a big experience in Holland with the 
number of priests who have left the priesthood. Now those who leave, 
without singling out any individual, show little movement towards 
poverty — really, there’s a movement towards greater status. Again, 

they contest the Church, they contest certain things in the Church, but 
when they move out of the priesthood — not necessarily out of the 
Church, but out of the priesthood — they usually move into big 
positions or into a secure desk job or into social work: there are very 
few who risk their lives or wages, and to start with, we are not married 
people. 


Berkhof de Lange Perhaps if they had stayed in the Church’s 
ministry they would have suffered in the wrong way for the wrong 
reason? 


Haas But I wonder whether, with another conviction, taking more 
risks for their own situation, and also with better methods, much more 
could have been done at the grass-roots level. What happened in our 
churches is typically Dutch. We are very much a society of status, and 
it is a status relying on our school system. So it is education which gives 
status in Holland and makes new barriers and a new racial society — not 
based on colour so much as diplomas and certificates. It is always the 
educated people who make the resolutions, occupy the posts; it is 
always academics. And there are very few laymen and laywomen — and 
if they are silent it is because they do not talk this language. 


van der Veen Generally speaking you are right, but when you compare 
our situation with the Germans or English, then we have more grass- 
roots action. I think there are signs of hope. And the Action Groups 
often give those signs. The Angola Committee chairman’s wife is a 
doctor working in Southern Africa while he works here: that’s 
commitment at a hard price. Another group opposing nuclear 

weapons in NATO involved a civil servant who has lost hope of 
promotion — that is suffering expressed in forms which mean something 


in our kind of society. There is another, a pastor, who has met so much 
resistance to his preaching that he is now ill — if he has suffered an 
ulcer from working in a responsible way, not in a cheap way, I think we 
must see this as suffering. 


du Plessis J think the chairman of the Angola Committee is clearly in 
this category — and to me he never talks of himself as a Christian — but 
I sometimes think his sacrifice is greater than many of the ministers of 
the Reformed Church. 


Berkhof de Lange But it is also a question of better information. I 
think people are far more informed about the situation in South Africa 
than they were three years ago. The “coffee action”’ succeeded because 
the Angola Committee was very aware that they had to give the right 
information to the right people. A few months ago Beyers Naudé was 
in Holland speaking with church members and he was amazed at what 
people knew about South Africa. 


Haas Nevertheless, there is room for pessimism. Or it may be a sober 
optimism in contrast to the new triumphalism one feels in some quarters. 
Certainly we are less naive than we were before, but what we need to 
notice now is that this new attitude has not equipped us — not the 
action groups nor the pastors nor the people — to prepare ourselves for 
the big changes we have to face if we want to change our own Structures. 
We are convinced on paper that things have to be changed, but this 
mentality, which implies a lot of suffering also, is not really there yet. 


du Plessis Jam tempted to think that despite the success of these 
action groups, like the Angola Committee, that the majority of 
housewives would still not even know where Angola is — even on what 
continent. Actually in Holland my experience is different. I speak on the 
average three evenings a week to different groups, not only church ones, 
and there is still a deep ignorance about South Africa. You can take the 
best Dutch daily newspaper, Trouw and compare it with the English 
Guardian or The Times and you will see many occasions when some 
Reuter reports are not even mentioned in Trouw. And if it is not in 
Trouw it is not in any Dutch paper. The kind of general ignorance was 
demonstrated again at that Synod. 


Haas’ J/ agree, but if you compare this with Germany, for instance, and 
the United States, then the ignorance in other countries is even worse. 
I think there has been, comparatively speaking, progress in Holland. 


du Plessis / agree, but Holland is a deeply conservative society, This 
makes the need for action groups so great here while in England, which 
has the possibility of better information in the press, the need is less. 


Blaauw I’m sorry, but I don’t agree. For instance, in the United 
States you can get newspapers with far more information than here in 
Holland. And I think the important thing is that they give both sides 
of the case. Comparing this with Holland, I am appalled at the one- 
sidedness of the press. With some stories about South Africa I can 
imagine a Dutchman asking what is their case. 


Berkhof de Lange But you can read the white South African story 
everywhere! 


Van der Veen The South Africans cannot give their story because the 
leadership of the majority is in prison, or dead, or in exile. So the real 
majority of South Africa can’t answer with an alternative to apartheid. 


du Plessis Certainly I agree as an outsider that as far as background 
information is concerned the Dutch newspapers are very bad. And it is 
why I think Dutch society very dangerous. Over every issue you find 
strange coalitions, sometimes from the extreme left and extreme right, 
which show an emotional reaction to an issue rather than one based on 
information. That is why the Dutch people are extremely dangerous 
for Dutch society. 


Blaauw They react emotionally, and it is because of this that their 
reaction is short lived. Something warms up and then it is over. Take 

the Provos — they got something going and it was over, then the 
Kabouters — they got something going and it disappeared. This is pretty 
typical. These things thrive on publicity and we hope there is some good 
effect, but so many people react emotionally that it is not thorough. 


van der Veen J’m not fully sure that you do justice to the ‘‘fight and 
flight” structure of social change. If you accept an old-fashioned 
methodology of a “‘war’’ structure, with a central bureau and a big 
army and large battles, then you work at things thoroughly. But 
nowadays social change involves a much more guerilla-like style —a 
“flight and flight’’ structure. So I prefer action groups that fight for 
three or five years and then are not there any more, but have created 
some new Structure that is relating better to the new situation and does 
not give the powers which oppose the possibility to work out a full 
scheme of opposition. Therefore, [am a little bit more optimistic 

about these rapid changes. Let’s see that this is the only way to fight for 
change in our present structures. Even in the Church one does the same. 
You should not stick to one pattern of social change or conscientization 
of the community. 


Haas J could illustrate this whole thing from what happened among 
the Catholics in teaching Christian doctrine. It was all fixed, obviously, 
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until recently — not only in the very simplified form of the catechism, 
but also in commentary studies. We had an abundant literature. And it 
included all the new theology since Dutchmen read French, English and 
German, we were “with it” immediately and, since we are rather 
pragmatic, we also started putting it into practice. But aiso among 
Catholics it got blocked a bit because we were still very ultramontane, 
very ‘Roman’. Yet, once this was released there was a fantastic 
liberation movement. But is this kind of experience not interrelated? 
For now one wonders where the old bases had been. First, there was 
renewal after Vatican IT; then it was liturgy — each time it lasted about 
three years — it was the thing, and then it was over. They seemed just 
fashionable things. Then we took up sex obviously, then drugs and now 
eastern religions. That's how it goes. Something might remain, but it is 
very amazing that we get blasted by these sudden waves. But there 
seems to be no depth to pick up things and so there is no cohesion. 


van der Veen Is this not the reason that the adult education system 

in our churches is failing? And, therefore, people don’t know their bible. 
There needs to be some security — some authentic relationship with 
Christ — so that they can be interested in this or that. If we fail at the 
point of communicating the very heart of the whole Christian adventure 
and Christian freedom and Christian possibility, then one only interests 
people for a short time before they start to feel insecure — and then the 
people can easily be swept up into some conservatism which gives 
security. Therefore, if the educational side of things, and especially bible 
education, is failing, then you will have short effects. 


Haas / have found in adult education in Catholic areas, especially with 
women's movements, that Catholics in general (I’m not sure whether this 
is true for Protestants) — and priests are no exception — are not able to 
speak to each other about their personal faith: it is impossible. They 

can talk about their bishop, they can scold at somebody, they can 
criticize the sermon (it was good — it was long — it was boring), but they 
can never talk on what it was about. It will probably take a whole 
method of group dynamics to get people to talk about their own faith. 


Blaauw_ I think that is very true. And if you talk about future 
developments and future hopes, then surely it is in that direction. If 
people get to meet each other around the bible, as a bible study for 
instance, and then relate it to themselves — what does this mean to 
me — then they get deeply involved. 

But the first step of exegesis just does not come across. Mostly, one 
hears the opinions of the minister in which one is not interested. When 
you read about what is going on in our church now, then you will know 
that we have a movement led by Professor van Niftrik which is the 
Witnessing Movement. And he is fighting against the modern church as 
being far too horizontal and not sufficiently vertical. 
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Haas Which is the same situation for Catholics with the two new 
bishops we have got, Simonis and Gisen. But this happens in much the 
same way as with you except that instead of a Witness, with the capital 
W, we have Faith — and their faith is the only faith, It is the arrogancy 
of this which strikes me, even though there is a personal witness 
involved. And there is something very strange (don’t call it polarization) 
in the lack of tolerance which makes it so hard for us to listen to one 
another. There has been a wave, let’s call it horizontalism, I don’t like 
that description, and there is surely at the moment a swing back. But 

it should not be as it was in the older days, where one tries to settle 
things by an official instruction and not by giving people an assurance 
in appealing to the amount of maturation which has taken place. The 
funny thing is how fundamentalists (and we have two such bishops) and 
rightists match up. Here we have a case of rightists and fundamentalists, 
which is a very bad marriage. 


van der Veen Well, my experience is that people in the pews are ready 
to be informed biblically and are willing to involve themselves, if they 
get areal possibility to judge if it has anything to do with the very 

basis of their conviction about Jesus. Now, often we are so élitist in 

the way we talk or in our quick short cut to the international problems 
or social problems that they don’t have a fair chance to go along with us 
or to help us and to come together somewhere. And this elitist approach is 
possibly the failure. The hope, however, is that there are in the church 
community still more people who are willing to come together and to do 
something, to risk something and to pay something than many people 
think. There is some hope, but it is not fully sure whether we are wise 
enough to make ourselves available for such a process. 
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PROFILE ON CORK 


Cartoons by Cork outside of 
Holland have now appeared 

in Latin America, Australia, 
Canada and Japan, and — 
perhaps with greater frequency 
than anywhere else — in the 
United States. 


Cork’s real name is Cor 
Hoekstra and he was born in 
1931. He now lives in 
Oranjewoud in the northern — 
part of the Netherlands, is 
married, with one son and 
one daughter. So far, he has 
published two books of 
cartoons, one about the 

army (after military service) 
and one with religious themes. 
He is now working on a third 
book on aggression and 
violence in human society. 


He worked for five years as a 
teacher, but became so 
successful as a cartoonist 

that he gave up teaching to 
work full-time at his cartoons. 
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“I now produce’, he says, 
“really nothing but drawings 
that are a silent commentary 
on the twentieth century. 
with all of its insane 
manifestations.” 
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Martin Nieboer is a 23 year old layman and a team 
member of the ecumenical downtown movement 
“City group” in Groningen, in the northern part of 
Holland. He has been co-ordinating the so-called 
cosmopolitical activities of his group for the last 
two years. In this article he reflects on the question 
of relevance of worship. 


We found it like this 


“At a fixed hour and a fixed date men and women get together at a 
fixed place and, under the attentive eye of the tribe, they lose 
themselves in a pantomime which looks rather like a chaos, but which 
in fact turns out to be very systematic and in which in so many ways 
(of headshaking, bending of the back, throwing backward the body) the 
grandiose effort of a collectivity to break the ban, to free themselves, to 
speak out freely, can be read like an open book. Every thing is allowed... 
within the circle.” Not outside. 


Above is a quotation from. “The Wretched of the Earth”, written by a 
revolutionary African, Frank Fanon, who has tremendous popularity 
among my young intellectual friends from Surinam (“‘Dutch” Guyana) 


and the “Dutch” Antilles (or Antiyas) as I learned in my frequent 
contacts with them in Holland. 


Fanon notes how the colonized man is able to get rid of the tensions, 
emotions and frustrations of his life as one who is colonized: regularly 
and in an organized manner in a so-called dance circle. Fanon calls it 
the permissive dance circle, a muscular orgy, in which the sharpest 
agressivity and the most outright violence are being canalized, changed 
and smuggled away. He points out the economic function of this dance 
in the colonized world: when they arrived the men and women were 
impatient, their muscles tense — afterwards calm returns to the village, 
peace, immobility. That is to say: after that meeting within the 
permissive dance circle the aggressive reality reassumes its daily practice. 


Maybe these words on the permissive dance circle and its economic 


function sound completely irrelevant when we are supposed to 
communicate some experiences and ideas on worship developments in 
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“progressive” Holland (don’t you forget that Holland still maintains 
colonial power in Latin America! ), but in my opinion Fanon’s 
description could fairly well be used to analyse several phenomena in 
the western world. Such a non-dangerous permissive dance circle 
describes the liturgical meeting as it is being practised by most 
Christians today. In Holland, as elsewhere, Christians permit their 
evangelical inspiration and their increasing discord with the present 
status quo to be steered into paths of a cultic canalization which was 
orginally never intended. This literary orgy saps up so much energy in 
preparation and performance that nobody (and especially the congre- 
gation as the holy crowd which has to guarantee the effectiveness of 
liturgy) will ever find time to go and face the forces that deny him, and 
so many other people, the possibility of being himself. 


If the alienation of man in the secular city is an historic one, that is, 
an alienation which can be healed, then how long will Christians 
continue to practise their liturgical meetings as their permissive dance 
circles. These do not really offer any hope, let alone a guarantee for any 


s exodus 


effect on the outside world. The attempt to liberate man from 
oppressive realities can become blueprints for an even more oppressive 
future, plans which estrange him more and more from his true self and 
his fellowmen. 


Fanon concludes from his own African experience that when the real 
battle for liberation catches speed, the interest of the people in these 
illusory outlet mechanisms decreases. 


Make people move again? 


For us, in this not too big city called Groningen, we tried to find other 
ways of worship in so far as we understood this mechanism and felt 
quite uncomfortable about the situation we found. In the past few 
years we got involved in activities such as assistance to young Portuguese 
war deserters, support of the liberation movements in the Dutch 
colonies Sramang and Antiyas, fighting water pollution in our province, 
unmasking commercial activities etc. Along with these practical actions, 
the character of our church services changed. We comprehended that 
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agitation (that is: to hasten people, to make them move again) exercised 
by the colonized, especially in the so-called homeland (read: the official 
institutional churches which are to be held responsible for the spiritual 
colonization of the population in the western countries and even for 
the colonization of that very black book called the Bible) is as a first 
phase an essential part of the liberation struggle. The colonized priests 
and laymen continuously profess their loyalty to the official dogmatic 
line which alienates them from their true self, their fellowmen and the 
evangelical message. As soon as they quit this loyalty they are in the 
process of decolonization. It is important, as we experienced, that in 
this process the subject matter is no longer determined by too long 
continued a heritage of official institutions, for example the question of 
celibacy. The Christian who decolonizes himself, defines his own 
priorities. 


Find words that become bread 


The language of the colonized in the Third World is impassioned and 
war-like, sometimes sober, sometimes poetic. His language is fit for 
his perspectives as well as his frustrations and he uses it to attack the 
causes of his deplorable situation. The average linguistic usage in the 
western world and in the churches of Holland is — on the contrary — 
still too dogmatic, too officialese, without real engagement. It is a 
language that establishes and ties things up, that keeps things imprisoned. 
The colonized (the Christian too? ) who is willing to free himself, sets 
out on a pilgrimage to find words that become bread, words that enable 
the fantasy of the people to wander beyond the established order, as 
Fanon puts it. 


I think that this is exactly what happened in the church renewal 
movement in Holland in the last few years. In Groningen we write our 
Own songs, Compose our own new melodies, write our own texts, based 
upon our own situation as we see it. Only then, when liturgy opens the 
people’s eyes to a new world (our world: not as it exists right now, but 
as it can become only through our utmost exertions); only then can it 
contribute to the development of a battle for liberation. But only at the 
level of description of course: liturgy as the anticipation of the tension, 
the struggle and discussions that are to come. And liturgy, eventually, 
becomes an authentic place for worship and a culmination of thanksgiving 
after victory. 


Questions 


But again, this pilgrimage in worship as it went forth from permissive 
dance circle to agitation, has not come to an end. 
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Right at this moment we are discussing the meaning and the conse- 
quences of our critical social actions. I list some of our questions here: 
why are we criticizing society? Is it just a collection of details that we 
don’t like? Or are we attacking western society as a whole in these 
illustrative details? Is there a basic mechanism to discover behind all 
these phenomena? Are we on our way from a rather comfortable 
“playground” of cosmopolitical action towards a more serious and 
more direct confrontation with imperialism and capitalism? What are 
the implications of such a step? Do we have a sufficiently trained cadre 
at our disposal? 


HOW TO CONDUCT AN EXODUS? 


Rather subjectively (and justifiably subjectively) as well as individually 
in our speaking, acting and worshipping of the last few years, the people 
in our congregation tried to find alternatives for situations that are thrust 
upon us in our world. Now we feel -that logically we need a more 
objective sequel to this work if we are to proceed with our pilgrimage. 
It will require a stronger organization and less ““easy”’ promises by the 
congregation. A re-orientation of our cosmopolitical activities might 
very well end up in a search for self-organization of groups of all kinds 
of labourers in order to be able to combat the causes that are behind 
the unacceptable status quo. And where worship is concerned, our 
liturgical meetings might serve the need for an even more lasting and 
planned approach of the people to conduct an exodus out of the 
ideological superstructure of this egocentric and ethnocentric society. 
In that respect we think it essential to make our people familiar with 
the Jewish and Marxist traditions so that they won’t find themselves in 
a vacuum once they are out of their present competitive thinking and 
acting towards their fellow people. This ideological exodus might very 
well mean the second phase of our pilgrimage in worship, in liturgical 
meetings. We are discussing the possibilities and we don’t know yet 
which approach is the best. 


I am aware of the fact that, after all these casual words, it must still be 
very difficult for you, being the reader of this article, to get the picture 
of things in Groningen, in Holland, as they really happen. Maybe all this 
comes to you as rather abstract. But I hope that you will recognize 
some of our moments in the developments in your own situations, in 
your own pilgrimage. Such a pilgrimage is a long road as Moses knew. 
We have to face it and prepare ourselves. And there’s no way back to 
the infertile desert of slavery. 
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discovering 
engagement 


Translated from the Dutch Nico Steynen is a young (26) man who was 

by Annbeth Mackie baptised as a Roman Catholic but is now on the 
edge of the Church. He studied law for five years, 
and was gaoled for a few months for refusing 
military service. He now works as a woodworker 
in Zeist. 


To find out how a person becomes actively engaged, it is more 
important to discover the objective circumstances which have led to 
this, than to give a purely subjective analysis of the process. After all, 
the subjective circumstances only apply to the one person, and as such 
they are in the long run of no interest to anyone else. The objective 
factors, however, create the framework within which not only the 
individual, but even large groups of people are motivated to active 
engagement or activism. 


In this context ‘objective’ must be understood in the broad sense, to 
include everything which is not dependent on the unique experience of 
one individual, while ‘subjective’ includes everything which has to be 
considered as exclusively belonging to the experience of one individual, 
so that no general conclusions can be drawn from it. 


In this sense of the term, the fact that I come from an intellectual and 
non-authoritarian family, and that my parents also have a relatively 
critical attitude, is an objective fact. It is a circumstance which has 
given not only myself, but numbers of other young people in similar 
situations, the chance to apply a critical attitude which they had in- 
herited from their family background in other fields. 


The search for other objective factors brings me to the PROVO 
movement which flourished in Holland between 1964 and 1966. It was 
the first movement in the rich capitalist countries which reacted against 
the absurdities of the consumer society. The core of the movement was 
never larger than about 50 people, but their actions finished with one 
stroke the easy-going Dutch society which had been vegetating in a 
state of intoxicated well-being. Without mercy, the Provos laid bare the 
authoritarian, aggressive and anti-humane character of the consumer 
society. They agitated against the war in Vietnam, the destruction of 
the environment, the oligarchy and bourgeois hypocrisy. 
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The influence of the Provo movement on Dutch youth was enormous. 
The movement verbalised and concretised many things which had long 
been sensed by the young people. Since its appearance, Dutch society 
has found a new dynamism and has not really settled down again. I 
myself was also seized by the beginnings and the ideas of this 
movement, and the irrationalities of the system were first formulated 
for me by the Provos. The brutal measures of the authorities against 
the inspired clowning of the Provos showed me the real character of the 
capitalist system. Since the Provo movement, several activist movements 
have succeeded each other: protest in schools and universities; 


the ‘Kabouters’ (brownies or pixies) 
crash-actions, 
neighbourhood actions, etc. 


Each succeeding phase brought with it a more profound theoretical 
insight. Where the Provo movement was merely anti-authoritarian, 
the succeeding movements emerged with more and more fundamental 
anticapitalist analyses. Together with many others, I finally arrived at a 
marxist social analysis: the mere existence of authorities cannot be 
blamed for all the misery, but the fact that the power is in the hands of 
a few people, at the expense of many, is to blame. The behaviour of this 
small number of people, who pursue profits without any regard for the 
majority, is the fundamental cause of such things as the exploitation of 
the Third World, the inequality of social relationships, the war in 
Vietnam and the destruction and exploitation of nature. This view is 
now gaining more and more ground, at several levels and among 
different classes of the population, even among those who would not 
call themselves Marxists, or among those in whom that term causes an 
allergic reaction. 


As a result of this there are more and more people coming to the con- 
clusion that the foundations of our society will have to be changed; 
that the existing inequalities will have to be levelled off, both at the 
national and at world level; and that the profit motive as the moving 
force of our socio-economic development will have to be abandoned. 


In this respect the report of the ‘Club of Rome’ has had a dramatic 
effect in the Netherlands. Everywhere, in every section of the 
community, even in conservative circles, there is talk of the necessity to 
stop economic growth and to equalize incomes, as well as the need to 
replace the concept of the Gross National Product with that of Gross 
National Benefit (Utility). This latter concept must be understood as 
the real improvement of the welfare of the whole community, and not 
just an increase in welfare in the sense of the growth of material 
production. 


It is my belief that the Netherlands will again, as at the time of the 
Provo movement, occupy a leading position, through this profound re- 
flection on the nature of the social foundations. Dutch society is again 
moving rapidly, on all fronts. It is impossible to go back. The other rich 
capitalist countries will have to follow suit; they will be forced by 
objective necessity. | 
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The Dutch Angola Committee 
introduced a consumer boycott of 
coffee from Angola on February 4th, 
1972, After one month virtually the 
entire Dutch coffee market was free 
from Angola coffee. The Coffee 
Action was supported by several church 
action groups in Holland. It is also in 
line with the general struggle against 
racism in Southern Africa. This article 
is taken from a much longer discussion 
of the Angola situation published by 
the Angola Committee, da Costastraat 
88, Amsterdam 1014, and reprinted 
with permission. 


ANGOLA COMMITTEE 


In the beginning of 1961, shortly after the 
revolt in Angola began, the Angola 
Committee had as its goals to inform the 
public about the events in the Portuguese 
colonies, to mobilize support of the 
liberation movements of Angola, (MPLA), 
Mozambique, (Frelimo), Guinea (Bissau), 
(Paigc) and to oppose Western support of 
Portugal. The Committee became active in 
opposing the support of Portugal by the 
NATO lands by publishing a study Portugal 
and NATO. As a result the Dutch Parliament 
has given much consideration to the role of 
Portugal in the NATO. The Committee has 
also given support to a large number of 
Portuguese deserters for many years. 


Wide interest for the problem of Southern 
Africa has been aroused in Holland by 
means of newspapers, radio, and television. 
The Committee is also active in opposing 
the association of Portugal with the 
European Common Market. 


The Angola Committee has contacts with 
other groups in Holland working on 
problems in Southern Africa. There are two 
organizations in Holland concerned with 

the collection of funds for the liberation 
movements in the Portuguese colonies, the 
Angola Medical Committee Foundation and 
the Dr. Eduardo Mondlane Foundation. In 
1971 supplies valued at over $ 350,000 were 
gathered for the liberation movements. In 
addition, there are 30 local grou ps in 
Holland called Southern Africa Action 
Groups. These groups give local support to 
land-wide campaigns. The Angola Committee 
has a wide network of contacts at High 
Schools and Community Centers. 


HOLLAND AS CONSUMER OF ANGOLA 
COFFEE. 


The Angola Committee initiated a study in 
the spring of 1971 to examine the position 
of Holland’s coffee trade with Angola. 
Holland is the second largest importer of 
Angola coffee behind the United States. 
Although it only consumes 3.3% of the 
world import of coffee, it takes a quarter 
of the Angola coffee export. Holland’s 
interest in Angola coffee began after World 
War 1! when Indonesia lost its place as a 
coffee supplier. Since Portugal accepted 
currency other than the scarce dollars, 
Holland began to buy a large part of its 
coffee from Angola 


Angola supplied almost one-third of 
Holland’s coffee and only in the last years 
the share of coffee from Angola in 
Holland’s market somewhat decreased: 


year %of Angola coffee 
in Dutch imports 

1969 30% 

1970 28% 

1971 20% 


This decrease was partly due to the change 
in import tariff on coffee resulting from the 
Common External Tariff on the European 
Common Market. The former French 
Colonies were exempted from the 7% 
import duty on coffee, while Angola coffee 
was not. Another reason for the shift away 
from Angola coffee was the fear of 
importers for action by the Angola 
Committee. 


In a confidential memorandum of June 
1971 one of the Dutch coffee roasters 
stated a little prematurely: 


"The Angola Committee has recently begun 
an action against the import of coffee from 
Angola which has even led to questions in 
Parliament, and both the press and television 
stand open to members of this Committee 
who want to forbid the import of colonial 
coffee from Angola to Holland. 


Although this position is not to be defended 
on commercial grounds, our recent 
information reveals that the large coffee 
roasters have nevertheless decided to 
decrease the use of Angola coffee’. 


PREPARATION. 
in the beginning of 1971 we made a search 


for information about Angola coffee. It 
appeared that relatively little had been 
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published. We decided to publish a book 
ourselves, ‘’Coffee for the Netherlands, 
Blood for Angola’, which served as 
background information for the coffee 
action. The book appeared in January 1972 
in an edition of 15,000 copies. 


We decided to begin the action against the 
import of coffee from Angola on the 4th 

of February, 1972 on the 11th anniversary 
of the beginning of the liberation war in 
Angola. We asked the coffee roasters to 

shift their coffee import from Angola to 
coffee from independent African lands. In 
this way, support could be given to the 
development of free lands instead of support 
to colonial oppression. 


In December, 1971, 700 local action groups 
in Holland were contacted to support the 
campaign in their area. Some of these groups 
were “Third World Stores”, action centers 
for a more equitable welfare in the world 
and opposed to the exploitation of the 
Third World. Other groups were Southern 
Africa action groups and groups who had 
participated in previous actions. From 

these first 700 contacts, about 250 local 
groups have supported the coffee action 
actively. The number of people who were 
involved in this action is somewhere around 
5,000. 


TACTICS. 


Raw coffee is imported into Holland 
through importers, but more than half of 
the coffee is imported by the coffee 
roasters directly. We decided not to 
approach the importers since they are not 
known by the public-at-large and would 
not be easily affected by a consumer action. 
The public knows the trademark for a 
coffee brand from the packs of coffee. In 
Holland there are two different kinds of 
coffee roasters, those who have their own 
supermarket chains, and the producers of 
coffee, tea, and tobacco whose products 
are sold in all outlets. We decided to direct 
the action in the first place against the 
supermarket chains because these are more 
vulnerable to a consumer demonstration. 
These supermarkets have a branch in nearly 
every city, and an action would have a 
strong effect on their other products as 
well as coffee. 


We decided to ask the coffee roasters not 
to use any more Angola coffee in all their 
blends. If the coffee roasters did not 
comply or wanted to continue the Angola 
coffee in one of their blends, we would call 
on the consumers to boycott all the blends 
of coffee produced by that roaster. 
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The Dutch coffee industry is strongly 
concentrated, and the largest five coffee 
roasters cover more than 80% of the 

market. The largest coffee roaster in Holland 
Holland, Douwe Egberts, manufactures 
coffee, tea, and tobacco and has nearly 

half of the Dutch coffee market. Douwe 
Egberts is the laroest coffee roaster in 

whole Europe. The second and third 

largest coffee roasters both have their own 
supermarket chains, and the fourth and 

fifth are coffee-tea-tobacco manufacturers. 
The rest of the Dutch coffee market consists 
of a large number of small and very small 
coffee roasters. 


We decided to direct our action at the 
beginning against the second largest 
roaster in Holland, Albert Heijn, which is a 
supermarket chain throughout the country 
with about 14% of the coffee market. We 
knew that members of the management 
had already expressed their objections to 
importing coffee from Angola on moral 
grounds, In the middie of December we 
wrote to the management to request an 
appointment to discuss Angola coffee. 


The meeting was held on December 27th, 
1971. We explained our opposition to the 
use of Angola cotfee and referred to the 
action which was scheduled to begin on the 
4th of February. The management said that 
they had already been reducing the share 
of Angola coffee, but that it would be 
difficult to stop using Angola coffee 
altogether. They were busy looking for 
new coffee suppliers in Cameroon, Togo, 
and Uganda. 


We showed them the picture of atrocities 
committed by the Portuguese on the coffee 
plantations, and we received the promise 
that the issue would be placed before the 
Board of Directors and that we would 
receive a written answer to our request 

for a boycott of Angola coffee. On the 

7th of January Albert Heijn wrote us a 
letter in which they agreed to stop the 
processing of Angola coffee for commercial 
reasons, and that they expected that all the 
Angola coffee beans would disappear from 
their coffee within a half-year. 


PUBLICITY. 


At the same time that preparations were 
made to start the action in all the provinces 
of the country, arrangements were made 
with the press, radio, and television to have 
background information about Angola 
coffee publicized at the beginning of the 
action on the 4th of February. These 


plans were interrupted on the 8th of 
January by the news that Albert Heijn 


had agreed to stop processing Angola coffee. 


The papers gave considerable attention to 
this announcement. But the background 
information and release of the coffee 
book were saved for the week of February 
Ath. At that time it appeared that the 
appetite of the press for the coffee action 
had been whetted by the decision of 
Albert Heijn. 


There have been hardly any negative 
reactions by the Dutch press against the 
coffee action. Not a single paper defended 
the Portuguese colonialism or the terrorism 
on the coffee plantations. Rightist 

‘papers did not go any farther than to assert 
that the action would not be effective 

-and that there were many other lands 
which were as equally objectionable 
as Portugal. Answers to these arguments 
are given in the first section. 


THE OTHER SUPERMARKET CHAINS 


With the positive decision of Albert Heijn 
backing us, we approached the management 
of all of the important coffee roasters. We 
asked them to let us know whether they 
were prepared to stop their purchases of 
Angola coffee before the 4th of February. 
Before the action was scheduled to begin 
we received the response from three more 
supermarket chains, including the third 
largest roaster, that they also agreed to 

stop using Angola coffee in their blends, 

At the time that the consumer action 
officially started, the four roasters who 

had joined the boycott represented together 
about one-fourth of the Dutch coffee 
market. 


The three coffee-tea-tobacco manufacturers, 
while not willing to guarantee that they 
would stop using Angola coffee completely, 
declared that they would bring their 
purchases of Angola coffee to a minimum. 
The largest roaster, Douwe Egberts, 
announced that only 5 percent of its 

coffee at that moment was of Angolan 
origin although two years ago between 
30-35 percent came from Angola. Douwe 
Egberts wanted to leave the ultimate 
decision to the consumers: if it became 
clear that the public objected to Angola 
coffee, they were ready to stop using this 
coffee in their blends. 


The Union of Coffee Roasters, an 
organization which represents roasters 
having 95% of the Dutch coffee market, 


issued a weak statement which gave the 
view that ‘unfortunately forms of 
colonialism and oppression of populations 
still occur’. ’’But a boycott of certain 
production lands is up to Parliament and 
the Dutch government, and definitely not 
up to the business sector.” We decided 

to ignore the suggestion to shift our 

attack to the government, and concentrated 
our action on a boycott of Douwe Egberts 
coffee. We expected that if Douwe Egberts 
gave in, other smaller roasters would follow. 


ACTIONS IN THE CITIES AND VILLAGES 


The action against the purchase of Douwe 
Egberts coffee was supported by about 

250 groups in different parts of the country. 
While the Angola Committee worked with 
the nation-wide press, radio, and television, 
the local groups were responsible for 
contacting local newspapers, church papers, 
etc. 


Because we had counted on a sustained 
struggle, we only asked the groups to 
organize an action in their areas once 

every two weeks. The actions consisted of 
pasting posters and stickers on stores and 
other places, demonstrating in front of 
stores to ask the public not to buy Douwe 
Egberts, marching with posters in shopping 
centers, distributing pamphlets, and handling 
out cups of Angola-free coffee. In this 

way more than 25.000 posters were 
displayed, 100,000 stickers used, and 
300.000 pamphlets distributed in the 
month of February. In addition, we 
received 100.000 reprints of four pages 

On the situation in the Portuguese colonies 
from the (Catholic) newspaper ‘The Time” 
for free distribution. 


The local groups contacted the coffee 
roasters in their area. They also supported 
actions in factories, in schools, universities, 
and Youth Centers to see that no more 
Douwe Egberts coffee was used. The 
largest political party in Holland, the 
Social-Democratic Labor Party, placed 
themselves behind our appeal to City 
governments to shift to Angola free 
coffee. One of the first cities to switch 

was Rotterdam. These local events received 
considerable attention, especially in the 
local newspapers. 


While the local groups were active in the 
coffee boycott, they were requested to 
work on a parallel action, a house to house 
collection for money to print a book for 
education in the area liberated in Angola 
by the MPLA. 
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During this collection reference was made 
to the involuntary support per person 

of one guilder ($0.35) per year which the 
Dutch contribute to Portugal’s warfare 
spending through their purchase of Angola 
coffee. Information about the coffee action 
was given from house to house during the 
collection. 


MORE PUBLICITY. 


The boycott received another wave of 
publicity when the news leaked out that 
Douwe Egberts had begun a large poll of 
Dutch housewives. The first question of the 
poll asked what the interviewed housewife 
associated with the word Angola. Then 
followed the question whether the 
housewife had heard of the Angola 
Committee and whether she agreed with 
the actions of the Committee. A further 
question was if the housewife knew what 
Douwe Egberts’ position on Angola coffee 
was, and if she would shift to another brand 
of coffee if Douwe Egberts continued to 
use Angola coffee. 


A headline article which appeared in the 
Portuguese daily paper ‘’Diario de Noticas”’ 
against the coffee boycott was also widely 
quoted in the Dutch press. Another source 
of publicity was the complaint of an 
eccentric Right-winger who accused the 
Angola Committee of unlawfully 
intimidating the coffee roasters. This 
individual announced that he would market 
pure Angola coffee in a counter-action 
during a press conference for newspaper, 
radio, and television between Angola 
Committee and the Union of Coffee 
Roasters. 


After three weeks of activity, the Angola 
Committee was able to announce that 

three medium-sized coffee roasters had 
joined the others who had previously agreed 
to stop using Angola coffee. We hoped 

that the united front of the coffee 

roasters who still resisted would slowly 
dissolve. 


THE LABOR UNIONS 


On the 22nd of February the three Dutch 
labor unions announced publicly that they 
supported the action of the Angola 
Committee. One of the arguments used 
was the system of forced Labor on the 
coffee plantations. 


The position of the labor unions further 
alienated the workers at Douwe Egberts 
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from the policy of the management. In the 
beginning the workers were divided: many 
younger workers supported the action, and 
a number of older workers left the unions. 
But when the action became completely 
directed against Douwe Egberts, fear of 
unemployment created further concern 
among the workers. The workers wanted 
the management to end their stubborn 
resistance and give in to the boycott. On 
23 February the Workers’ Council sent an 
urgent request to the Direction of Douwe 
Egberts to reconsider their position. As 

a result the Direction went into conference 
for two days on the question of Angola 
coffee and then requested a talk with the 
Labor Unions. 


The discussion between the Direction 

of Douwe Egberts and the Labor Unions 
took place on the 29th of February and 
lasted for four hours. The Labor Unions 
held a firm line that the processing of 
Angola coffee had to be stopped. The 
Direction responded that they would issue 
a statement on Friday, the 3rd of March. 
This could only mean that they had 
retreated from their earlier position. 


On the 3rd of March Douwe Egberts 
communicated in a statement with two of 
the other large coffee roasters who had 
initially refused to boycott Angola coffee 
that there would be no new purchases of 
coffee from Angola. This statement appeared 
the following day as an advertisement 

in all major Dutch newspapers and read as 
“In the past weeks it has become apparent 
that there are objections on the part of the 
Dutch consumers to the processing of 
Angola coffee. This is an indication for us 
to change our purchasing program. The 
Angola coffee which is in supply and 
under contract will be used up within a 
short period.” 


Through this decision of these three 
roasters 90% of the Dutch market became 
free of Angola coffee. Only a number of 
smaller roasters remained who had not 
taken a position, but these roasters 
quickly followed. At this point, the coffee 
boycott covers virtually the entire Dutch 
coffee market. 


We have recently learned that the three 
large coffee roasters had asked the Dutch 
Government for advice. On Friday, the 3rd 
of March, Douwe Egberts had constant 
telephone contact with the weekly 
conference of the Dutch Cabinet. The 
three coffee roasters gave their statement 
in the afternoon of Friday before the 
government had time to take a position. 


The roasters could not wait any longer 
because at that moment one of the 

‘largest labor unions was deliberating 

what action to take against Douwe Egberts. 


THE CONTROL 


There are many ways to determine whether 
the Dutch coffee roasters keep their word 
not to use Angola coffee. In the first 

place, monthly statistics which give the 
amount of coffee which has been 

imported into Holland from Angola are 
collected by the government. 


In the second place, it is difficult for the 
roaster to keep it from becoming Known 
that he still uses Angola coffee. There are 
workers in the coffee roasting industry 
who would inform us that Angola coffee is 
being processed, and the news would leak 
out into the coffee world. 


In the third place, it is possible to see 
whether Angola coffee beans are present 


in a package of roasted coffee. The 

Angola Committee has contacts with coffee 
experts who are able to distinguish 

Angola coffee from other sorts, In the 

case of ground coffee and instant coffee, 

is possible to taste whether Angola coffee 
has been used. 


THE LAST ATTACK 


Extensive commentary followed in Dutch 
newspapers and evaluations were made of 
the most successful boycott action which 
has been made in Holland. The issue 
stayed in the limelight as other reactions 
from small roasters followed. A letter 
written by Agustinho Neto of the MPLA 
expressing his approval of the coffee action 
also received considerable attention. Neto 
wrote the Angola Committee: 


“The material, moral, and political support 
by the Dutch people of the Angolan 
Liberation movement has become even 
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greater thanks to the boycott of the 
Angola coffee which has touched Portugal 
in a vital place.’”’ 


The action had ended earlier than we dared 
to expect. A number of actions which we 
had planned did not need to be carried 

Out any more. We had preparations for a 
spectacular action against use of Angola 
coffee in trains. In 1971 we had arranged 
an “Angola-Sunday’’ which had been 
adopted by more than 30% of the churches, 
and we were planning to have the topic of 
Angola coffee included in new sermons. A 
special edition of 100,000 copies on 
Angola coffee of the ‘“Hunger-Paper’’, a 
monthly newspaper, had been arranged for 
free distribution in schools. The edition 
will still be printed, but the contents 

have been changed to include an evaluation 


of the action and an oversight of.the follow- 


up which is necessary. 


The final result of the coffee action has 
been that more people in Holland have 
been confronted with Portugal’s cruel 
colonial oppression in. Africa than ever 
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before. In addition, a considerable blow 
to the colonial regime has been the loss 

of $34,5 million in trade from coffee 
exports, which means that 7% of Angola's. 
total export has been placed under direct 
boycott. 


Further pressure wiii be exerted in 
Parliament where the subsidy to the coffee 
action of the Angola Committee is still 
under consideration. Still another issue is 
to get the support of the Dutch Delegation 
to have Portugal removed from the ICO. 


The most recent success has resulted 

from a discussion which Angola Committee 
had on March 13th with Gulf Oil in 
Holland. Gulf had stopped the import of 
oil from Angola into Holland since 
November, 1971 as a result of the 
impending campaign against Portugai’s 
colonialism. Gulf has given a written 
guarantee to the Angola Committee that 
no more oil from Angola will be imported 
into Holland for a year. At the end of this 
year they will inform the Angola 
Committee about their plans for 1973. 


(“Come over the Bridge’’) is a joint fundraising campaign by the churches in 
Holland to raise 50 million Dutch guilders as an extra contribution to the work of 
mission and service in the third world. Protestants and Roman Catholics in Holland 
will join in this effort to support more than 800 projects of churches in Latin 


America, Africa and Asia. 


One part of the campaign is to receive something from the third world. Kom over 
de Brug has set up an international contest for people in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America with the theme ‘This is Our Life’. There are six divisions — photography, 
prose, poetry, audio-visual, music and song and radio documentaries. The conditions 


for the contest can be had from: 


Kom over de Brug 
Postbus 7600 
OEGSTGEEST — Holland 
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free-lance ecumenism 


Roger Snow is a pastor of an average reformed church in the south of Holland, 
which is predominantly Roman Catholic. He is engaged in official and less official 
ecumenical activities and is one of the centre circle of the group of pastors and 
priests in Holland known as Septuagint. 


Taking stock of the ecumenical scene today, my thoughts inevitably go back to the 
Lausanne Youth Conference of 1960. Much has happened since, and much has 
changed. I wonder whether that inspiring conference triggered it off? For me and 
many others it certainly did. Already at that time the main issue stood out clearly: 
renewal of faith expressing itself in social and political action. The Dutch delegation 
to Lausanne went home with the deep conviction that this renewal could only be 
looked for in an ecumenical setting. 

Ecumenical house communities and the Sjaloom movement were the first visible 
signs of a new ecumenical thrust. Young men and women began crossing the 
hallowed frontiers between the churches seeking for renewal; what caught the eye 
was not in fact the most important thing. For instance, we celebrated Holy 
Communion together, and the offical warnings and protests were severe, but the 
more important element was the underlying search for faith-full engagement. And 
this, at that time, was not then recognized as revolutionary, and therefore more 
dangerous for the establishment in church and in society. We ourselves had not yet 
fully grasped, I think, the implications of the newly discovered truth that the 
Church is there for the world. 

Rome became a partner and we were soon working hard at setting up ecumenical 
councils and planning ecumenical services — even for marriage and baptism. 
However, at the end of the ’sixties it became clear to many that although a lot of 
things had happened we simply were not getting anywhere. “Oekumene’ had 
become official — trapped in a bureaucracy and no longer a movement. 

At the national level young priests and pastors began looking one another up; a 
movement was born — Septuagint, speaking out against the dead structures in 
church and society. It meant long smoky meetings, long hair and hard conscientious 
working. Clever use of the media made for a lot of publicity; though there was no 
clear common basis, there was a joyful feeling of being involved with many others 
who equally shared a feeling of uneasiness about the church and a wish for a socio- 
political engagement in society. - 

Round about 1969 several of us were also involved in a new local movement. 
Christians, mostly young people, from many different quarters, were getting 
together to set up alternative services. It was a spontaneous happening and took 
place at several centres at the same time. The main motive appears to be renewal 
of the world immediately around us, and so there is a great deal of criticism of that 
which is now existing. It involves an inspiring blending of liturgy and action. At 
first, there was much contact and consideration with the official churches, but the 
reaction of church leaders was one of caution — and the attitude of the suspicious 
onlooker still prevails, so, inevitably, the gap widens. As nationally and locally 
people begin to see other priorities and the accent of the movement turns more and 
more to political and social action, so the churches draw even further back and 
begin to show hostility. 

For many of us, the problem of loyalty has arisen, which is a problem complicated 
by the fact that within these experimental groups there are many who doubt the 
value of the Gospel as a starting point for social and political action. In this 
situation official Christianity in any form does not seem very helpful. 

Certainly, looking back, one can see much has happened even though much has yet 
to be done. But, sadly, I feel that on the whole the ecumenical movement in our 
country has reached a deadlock and is in desperate need of a fresh approach. 
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SJALOOM! 


To anyone familiar with some of the events in Holland over the past 
ten years, the name Sjaloom will mean something. Here Piet Reckman 
gives an account of the recent developments which have led to 
polarization within that group. 


Piet Reckman is secretary of the Sjaloom movement in Holland and 
teacher on social action at the Sociale Akademie de Horst, Driebergen. 
He has written several books and articles. 


In the eight years since the Sjaloom movement began, it has evolved from an 
ecumenical action group into a radical movement highly critical of society. Those 
who today aim at the renewal of the church experience many difficulties; the 
Sjaloom movement aims at something presenting even greater difficulties — the 
renewal of a world society. The strategy in any given situation is shaped by many 
factors: the analysis of the situation, the weighing up of the facts and the chances 
which can be taken, the possibilities of manpower, talents and the area in which 
people can stretch themselves, all are taken into consideration. For those Christians 
who are highly sympathetic to the Church, even in its failures, this may sound 
painful, but this development became necessary for us. Right from the start, 
inspired by theologians like Hoekendijk, Shaull, Cox, Moltmann and others, 
Sjaloom never saw the Church as the target for its work, but rather that it had an 
ambitious mission towards renewal in world history. From its beginning the 
Sjaloom movement acknowledged the Church to be a source of power and energy, 
not the object of their investment. In the same way God is understood as being 
present in this world as a saving and protecting force, not as being in need of 
salvation or protection. 7 


In the course of its relatively short history a number of things happened which 
shaped its evolution from an ecumenical group towards a radical society-concerned 
movement. For one thing, the Church as a reality in society again and again failed 
to measure up to the theological image it taught. And it seemed useless to waste 
time upholding idealistical notions, not based on a concrete and objective reality. 
Furthermore, outside the churches, as outside parliament and the trade-unions, a 
number of movements came to life which to all appearances carried within them a 
more efficient strategy to accomplish change. The Sjaloom movement, like these 
others, was drawn towards renewal by means of an energetic concern for marxist- 
leninist methods of analysing society and working in society. Hebrew attitudes, 
coming to us from the Old Testament, together with those of marxism, appeared to 
us to fertilize each other much better than anything which had ever occurred before 
in the course of ecclesiastical history. 


Voices and forces from the Third World; Franz Fanon, Paulo Freire, Pablo Neruda, 
Stokely Carmichael, Fidel Castro and Salvador Allende, supplied a third dimension. 
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And in the meantime realities created new urgencies and need for services. For 
instance, the priority was no longer an ecumenical agape-service, but support for 
Chile threatened by an American economic blockade; no longer could we spend 
time on designing and developing modern liturgy when the urgent need was the 
study of marxist thinking methods; not fund-raising for the poor, but solidarity 
with dismissed workers became urgent for us. Instead of the highly intellectual 
analysis of the papers and documents which came from the Uppsala Assembly, 
we saw the need for research on what UNCTAD euphemistically called “restrictive 
business practices’. 


Yet there were objections. “Why the either/or? Why not the one and the other? ” 
We found at some cost that the ideal of being able to do everything integrated 
together and at the same time was at the end of the day thoroughly repressive — it 
prevented any intensification of our work and blocked the flow of energy. And 
moreover, the commitment to single mindedness meant no more small, frozen, 
“leitourgia”, but a really public work or liturgy! Suddenly we saw a genuine 
liturgy was — to free Chile from its shackles; to maintain solidarity with the 
oppressed; to stand with the exploited; to help break the chains of exploitation. 
We discovered our Magnificat! One-sided? Of course! Sjaloom is a ‘“‘biased”’ 
movement which wants to be a moving force and which refuses to be deceived and 
chained by the demand for a universally envelopping integration trying to hide the 
reality of injustice and exploitation hidden behind those ideas. 


In line with this development over the last few years, it is clear that our aims, 
analyses, strategies and methods have gradually developed and that these are all 
situated within the broad history of revolutionary action — social action, if you 
wish — but basically understood as uncovering the hidden contradictions and 
conflicts which do exist and which we must learn to handle in order to reach the 
radical renewal of society. In such a framework an entirely new trade has to be 
learned with all its consequent techniques: anticipation, infiltration, provocation, 
reversal, demystification, agitation, etc.. 


I dare to appeal — even though it is a RISK — to my fellow christians on their sense 
of “‘risk”’-being, and to invite them to share in the battle for radical change. For me 
the Utopia is known; it is a reality which now has to be recognized. Sjaloom is for 
us a dialectical concept — therefore there is not for us any peace in the sense of 
“irenic’’, a reconciliation which is premature and covers up conflict — but rather a 
Sjaloom which means a battle, being violent for peace. 
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a letter on 
SJALOOM 


At one time a well known television figure as a 
Roman Catholic priest, Dolf Coppes now lives in 
Odjik near the headquarters of Sjaloom. We asked 
him to write the bitter story about Sjaloom. He 
wrote telling us why it was difficult to give usa 
story. But this letter is a story in itself. 


You asked me to write a story which I could hardly write, although I promised to 
do it. I tried again and again, but I was so frustrated that I could not find any good 
perspective to make a readable story. Sjaloom lost contact with many people over 
the last two or three years; the Sjaloom activities became more and more radical. 
I agree with the purposes and final goals, but I cannot agree with the dogmatic, 
aggressive, intolerant way of presenting things. This is the reason why the Sjaloom 
group and movement almost died over the last few years, and Sjaloom is now only 
a training centre for radical young people who are already motivated for social 
action, and an editorial office for — no doubt very good — documentation on third 
world issues. 


All contacts with the evangelical, ecumenical groups were broken up and “contacts” 
with the story of the bible and christianity almost disappeared. 


I am frustrated about that. But in the meantime, I am disillusioned about the 
activities of the churches and the ecumenical movements in Holland and in the 
world. 


Injustice is increased to such a high level that churches and church leaders at this 
moment only should be prophets and guides to mobilize world opinion. But until 
now most of them are more interested in problems of their own structures, own 
safety and own religious satisfaction. I know the exceptions very well, but they are 
exceptions. 


So when I have to write about Sjaloom in a review like RISK, I have to express my 
double frustration. And I think it is hardly worth publishing without the long 
explanations it needs — for which I don’t have the time nor the courage. 

There are signs now that for Sjaloom better conditions will grow. I better send you 


messages when new hope is born. 
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In the summaries on African church leaders for 
that issue Brother Yeboa-Korie was described as 
“unmarried, vow of celibacy”. This was an un- 
fortunate compression of information that he had 
vowed to remain unmarried for seven years while 


establishing the Church. 


...all things in common 


Yehuda Paz who wrote on Kibbutzim is not only 
a man (and therefore not ‘Miss’) but also the 
father of 4 children. RISK apologizes for this 


wrong ascription. 
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See 


You shall not idolize what you 
make. 


Don’t be fooled by your 
imagination. 

See that your right hand knows 
what your left hand is doing. 
Each day is the Day of the Lord. 
Respect what brought you forth. 
Don’t kill. 

You shouldn’t sleep around. 


Don’t rob: there is enough for all. 
You shall not make propaganda. 


You shall not steal another 
man’s peace. 


These woodcuts were made by 
Flip van der Burgt of Amsterdam 


and are reproduced here with 
permission. 


